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INDEX 


TO THE 


HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ZEou1p houses, their connection with 


Poseidon, 217. 


| 
Alkali works, deleterious effects of, 348. | 


Alum from a refuse material, 346. 


American suffrage, its venality, and | 
swamping the most intellectual por- | 


tion of the community, 481. os 
Arnold’s (Matthew) ‘Schools and Uni- 
versities on the Continent,’ 422. 


B. 


Babbage’s ‘Philosophy of Manufac- 
tures,’ 357. 
Badger, becoming extinct. 451. 


Bannatyne’s (Major) ‘Our Military | 


Forces and Reserves,’ 528. 
Bards (Irish) preceded the ecclesiastics 


in their sway over the popular con- 


science, 440. 
Basques, the ancient Iheri, 522. 
Batley, the shoddy metropolis, 338. 


Bats, friends of the agriculturist, being | 


entirely insectivorous, 447. 


Birds, friends to agriculture, 456—in- 
jury done by the slaughter of small, | 
464—destroy insects and eat seeds of | 


troublesome weeds, ib. 
Blight, 300 British species of, 469. 
Blomfield (Bishop) on Confession, §4— 


memoirs by Rev. A. Blomfield, 228— | 


a pluralist, 2b.—Bishop of Chester, ib. 
—translated to London, 229. 


Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ by Croker, one of | 


the most valuable and entertaining 
books in the language, 318. 

Bresson (M.), French agent employed 
in the negotiations for the Spanish 
marriages, 133. 

Brian of Borumha’s successful guerilla 
warfare against the Danes, 429— 


metrical dialogue between Brian and | 


his brother Mahon, 430—routs the 
Danes of Limerick at the battle of 
Sulcoit, 431—parallel in Irish his- 
tory to the devotion of the Gens 
Fabia, 432—becomes King of Mun- 
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ster, 433—succeeds Malachy as chief 
king, ib.—resemblance to Alfred, 434 
—victory over the Danes at Clontarf, 
A.D. 1014, 435—killed in the battle, 
aged 87—scene of his death, 436. 

Bright's (Mr.) scheme for the regenera- 
tion of Ireland, 275. 

British Museum, increased urgency for 
more space, !51—great increase of ac- 
quisitions in zoology, 155—sufferings 
of the Staff for want of room, 157— 
absence of firemaker and fireman, 
158—-sculpture the sturdiest suppli- 
ant for space, 159—vast and rapid 
increase of antiquities, 7b.—the reail- 
ing room, 161—refreshment rooms, 
ab.—the Treasury minute, 163— 
alternative remedies examined, 165 
—arguments for separating distinct 
collections, 167—the library not to 
be disturbed, 169—question whether 
the Antiquities or the Natural His- 
tory should be removed, 7b.—Mr. 
Panizzi’s arguments that the antiqui- 
ties should remain in Bloomsbury, 
#b.— enumeration of the host of monu- 
ments of the ancient world, 170— 
peculiar features of this collection of 
ancient sculpture, 171—popularity 
and attractiveness of natural history, 
175. 

Bulwer’s (Sir H.) unceremonious diplo- 
matic correspondence with M. Bres- 
son, 127—his opinions and conduct 

| during the negotiations on the Spa- 

nish marriage question, 130. 

| Burgon’s eloquent pamphlet on Oxford 

studies, 410. 

| Burton's (Chancellor) ‘ Increase of the 

Episcopate,’ 246—arguments against 

his plan of new endowments by re- 

ducing the income of the present 

bishops, 247. 


Cc. 


Carbolic acid, or tar-creosote, in ckolera 
and the cattle-plague, 346. 





Carey’s (Robert) hurried journey from 


2@Q 
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London to Edinburgh to announce to 
James I, his accession, 58. 

Carter's (Rev. T. T ) ‘Doctrine of Con- 
fession in the Church of England,’ 
and ‘ Kepentance: a Manual of Prayer 
and Instruction,’ 91. 

Cathedral Act, the, 235. 

Ceuta, its importance as a fortress 
opposite Gibraltar, 128. 

Chalmers, on the right ecclesiastical 
economy of a large town, 252. 

Chambers’ (Rev. J. C.), ‘ Private Con- 
fession and Absolution,’ 83, 

—— (J. D.), ‘A Layman’s View of 
Confession,’ 83. 

Chester, see of, 228. 

Church Progress, policy of regaining 
the lost affections of the working 
classes in large towns, 93—average 
value of Church preferments at dif- 
ferent periods, 226—inferior social 
position of the clergy throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
227—the Episcopal Act, 230—the 
Plurality and Cathedral Acts, 231— 
Parliamentary grants in aid of spiri- 
tual destitution, 234—results of the 
Episcopal, Plurality, and Cathedral 
Acts, 237—commutation of capitular 
property, 239—statistics of rural and 
urban parishes, 241—augmentations 
of the incomes of parochial clergy 
still required, 242—private liberality 
in increasing the number and in- 
comes of the clergy, 243—three thou- 
sand new churches built at a cost of 
ten millions, ib.—new sees of St. 
St. Alban’s, Southwell, and in Corn- 








wall, 249—income of deans, 250— | 


suggestions for greater efficiency of 
chapters, ib.—annual sum required 
to relieve spiritual destitution and 
afford a decent minimum income for 
the clergy, 251—the prospects of the 
Church, 254. 

Church in Ireland, abolition of, 277— 


our Protestant garrison, 7.—the Pro- | 
testant clergyman in Ireland the best | 


friend of the peasantry, 545—Church 
abolition would alienate every friend 
England has in Ireland without con- 
ciliating a single enemy, 547—the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
not a peor Church, ib.—opinions of 
Bishop Moriarty and Cardinal Cullen, 
549— income of Roman Catholic 
parish priests and curates, 550 —the 


voluntary system in that Church not | 


applicable to the Protestants, 551— 
Church abolition would deprive of 
religious teaching those sparsely scat- 
tered over a large couutry, 552— 
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Mr. Arnold’s proposal to transfer the 
Church fabrics to the Roman Catho- 
lics, 554—the arguments against 
Church revenues strike at the whole 
institution of property, 556—the ar- 
guments against the Irish Church 
soon to be extended to England, 557 
—fallacy respecting 199 parishes 
without a Protestant parishioner, 560 
— disestablishment simple, but dis- 
endowment involves a perplexing 
question, 563—Church abolition will 
unite the Irish people in hostility 
to England, 564—the Protestants 
anxious, not for ascendancy, but 
protection against the tyranny of a 
majority, 567— disendowment will 
exasperate religious bitterness to the 
highest degree, ib.—reasonable ex- 
pectation of preferment, not actually 
enjoyed, overlooked in estimating 
vested interests, 576—Act of Union 
and Coronation Oath, 578. 

Clontarf, battle of, 434. 

Confession (private) in the Church of 
England, Ritualistic view of, 85— 
necessity of resisting the organised 
attempts to re-impose the yoke, 86— 
reference to auricular confession in the 
first Prayer-book of Edward VI., 89 
—its effects on social life, 91— its vital 
difference from preaching, 92—con- 
fession in schools dangerous as de- 
stroying mutual confidence, 94i— 
Church exhortation to confession by a 
sick person only conditioual, 96—ar- 
guments from Homilies showing that 
confession is not retained, 100—the 
Canons alien from the Ritualistic 
view, 101—practice of the Ritualists, 
103— instructions given for a first 
confession, 104—style of interroga- 
tion to be used towards married 
persons, 107 — inquiry whether a 
clergyman is empowered to impose 
penance, 108—proposed stupendous 
scheme of sacerdotal authority, 110 
—authority of writers claimed for 
sentiments the reverse of those they 
advocated, 112. 

Competitive Examinations, rage for, 
401—their effects, 402. 

Conservatism (sham) mining the insti- 
tutions of the country, 257. 

Copper-smelting, its injurious effects 
on animal and veyetable life, 548. 


D. 


Deities, restoration of their true names 
to Hellenic, 199—the five most power- 
ful in Homer, 207. 
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Division of manufacturing labour, evils 
of, 524. 

Dufferin (Lord) on Irish affairs, 255. 

Dust-heaps (metropolitan) separated by 
hill-women, or sifters, into hillocks 
of bones, rags, paper, iron, glass, &c., 
336—coal-dust, or ‘ breeze,’ used to 
bake bricks, 7b.—utilisation of ap- 
parently worthless rubbish, ib.—the 
bone you may have picked re-enters 


your mouth as a teoth-pick, tooth- | 


brush, or tooth-powder, 337. 


E. 


Easton (J.) on ‘Human Longevity,’ 179. 

Edinburgh University, needy students 
at, 418. 

Education, views on State, 510. 

Elizabeth, gifts presented to her in a 
royal progress, 58. 

Emigration (Irish) principally Pro- 
testant before 1847, 573. 

Episcopate, question of increasing, 245. 


F. 


Farmer's friends and foes, 446—bats, 
ib.—hedgebogs, 447 —the mole, 448 
—shrews aud badgers, 450 —weasels, 
stoats, polecats, aud foxes, 451—the 
squirrel, dormouse, and _ harvest 
mouse, 452—the water-rat, and mice, 
453 — hares and rabbits, 454— the 
kestrel and sparrow hawk, 456—owls, 
458—good aud evil done by the rook, 
559— pheasants and partridges, 461 
—the toad and frog, 405 — lepi- 
dopterous insects destructive, 41 9— 
the ichneumonide, 470 — dipterous 
insects, 471—the Hessian fly, 473— 
the wasp, sheep-bot, and flesh-fly, 
475—spiders, 476. 

Faweett's (Mr.) socialism and com- 
munism, 485—in advance of Mr, 
Bright, 486. .... 

Fenianism, exposition of, by a char- 
ming.y candid writer, 265-—-does not 
extend to England belligerent rights, 
nor take on herself belligerent duties, 
267—an effect of the American Civil 
War, 26!—necessity of accepting the 
contest, 2/19. 

Finsbury Pvebend estate, 244, 

Flowers, essences of, produced by a 
fat-trap, 349, 

Food (waste) of South America, Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, 353. 

Forster (Mr.), early date of his Radical- 
ism, 487. 

Fox, larder of the, 451. 





| Gladstone’s (Mr.) 
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Francis’s (Sir Philip) 
ence and Journals,’ by Parkes and 
Merivale, 323—his authorship of 
‘Junius’ disproved, 32i—his auto- 
biography, 321—twelve discrepancies 
against the Franciscan hypothesis, 
331—inferiority of his compositions, 
tb.—his imitations of ‘Junius,’ 7b. 
—passion for writing, 332. 


‘ Correspond- 


G. 


Gas-works, by-products of, 346. 
Gauls and Gaels distinguished, 425. 
German Universities, their leading 
feature the Professoriate, 388. 
passion for  self- 
humiliation, 284—‘ Resolutions,’ 571 
—his concessions, 574 — object in 
destroying the Irish Church, 580. 
Glencoe, massacre of, 299—perpe:rated 
under written instructions from 
William III. to Sir T. Liviogstone, 
in 1692, 30i—murder of Mac Ian 
and his sons, 302—his wife shot 
through the head, ib—Lord Stair’s 
part in the massacre, 305. 
Glycerine produced from refuse, 347. 
Gold and silver from refuse, 355. 
Good-natured man described, 371. 
Gdschen (Mr.) not a true Radical, as he 
hesitates and doubts, 487 
Government of nations, objects of, 509. 
Greece, composite theology of, 213. 
Gresley’s (Rev. W.) ‘Ordinance of 
Coufession,’ 104. 
Grey (Lord) on the Irish Church, 571. 
Guizot’s (M.) ‘ Mémoires pour servir & 
l’'Histoire de mon Temps,’ 116—his 
early life, 117—origivates the Doctri- 
naires, 118—Minister of Public In- 
struction, 119— never arrested by 
difficulties, 122 — his disquisition on 
free governments, 123 — his talents 
illustrated, and his character over- 
threw Louis Philippe’s monarchy, 
124—the Spanish marriages, 125— 
M. Guizot’s endeavour to excuse 
breaking his engagements to Lord 
Palmerston, 136—unfair suppression, 
139—illusions as to the affairs of 
Italy, 141 — Louis Philippe’s irre- 
solute dismissal of M. Guizet on the 
eve of the Revolution, 145 — M. 
Guizot’s personal appearance, 146. 


H. 
Hami!ton’s (Sir W.) opinion on the in- 
efficiency of mathematics as an edu- 
cation of the mind, 403, 
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Hayward’s ‘ Letters and Literary Re- 
mains of Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale),’ 321. 
Heber, Reginald, 24. 

















ing snails and slugs, 448. 
llelps's (A.) editorship of ‘ Leaves from 
the Journal of Our Life in the 


cumstances which led to the publi- 
cation of the Queen’s Book, 59. 


trauslation, 423—the Chronicle of 


Hessian fly, the, 473. 

Highlands iu 1692 described by Ma- 
caulay, 296—by Captain Burt, 297. 

Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 22. 

Humboldt (William von), elder brother 
of the author of ‘Cosmos, 505— 


commenced life with genius, im- 
mense power of work, wealth, and 
social position, 506—his marriage, 
508—visit to Paris in 1789 to sce 
‘the funeral of French despotism,’ 
509—his bony | of self-government 
in its extreme form, 511 — Minister of 


Hedgehogs, ridiculous belief of their | 
sucking cows, 447—utility in destroy- | 


Highlands,’ 55—account of the cir- | 


Hennessy’s ‘Chronicon Scotorum’ and | 


Talleyrand’s estimate of him, ib.— | 
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the Monks of Clonmacnoise, 439 — | 
his services to Irish archology, 449. | 





gration, 276—Treland passes on her- 
self a sentence of perpetual poverty, 
ib.—abolition of the Established 
Church, 277—the real grievance of 
Ireland the aid withheld from the 
Roman Catholic Church, 279—sug- 
gestion for endowing it, 281—remedy 
by legislation for Irish discontent a 
delusion, 283—Ireland saved by our 
agency from ruinous calamities, 286 
—Lord Mayo’s statistics on its pro- 
gressive condition, 539—the Royal 
Irish constabulary completely national 
and popular, 541—wages and price 
of land in America compared with 
Ireland, 548 —TIrish disaffection in 
America, 544. 


Irish Church, its disendowment a step 


to that of the Church of England, 479. 
See Church in Ireland. 


—— language and ancient history, 


423—immense mass of Bardic tales, 
421—Dr. Todd’s ‘War of the Gaels 
and Gauls,’ 425—inflation of style 
and heaps of epithets of Irish Bardic 
tales, 7b.—alliteration of consonants 
and vowels, 427— exaggeration, ib.— 
Gaelic superstition that fear counter- 
acts the influence of gravitation, 442, 
























Peblic Worship and Public Instruc- | Isabella of Spain, circumstances relating 


tion, 512—his idealism, 513—am- to her marriage, 126. 
bassador to London, 517—Letters to 
a Lady, 518—strange and romantic J. 


story of Charlotte Diede, ib.—his | James II. and Catherine Sedley, 298— 
philological career, 521 — investiga- made Countess of Orkney, ib. 

tions on the obscure philology of | Jorked beef, 353. 

native North American tribes, 523. Junius’s letters, their authorship dis- 


cussed, 322 — traces of their style 
discernible in all subsequent English 
literature, 326—internal evidence of 
their limz labor, ib. 


I, 


Ichneumon fly, its mode of depositing 
its eggs in caterpillars, 472. L 

Insects, English, 10,000 species, 467. ’ 

Ireland, its relations to the British | Lewis, ‘ Monk,’ 19. 





Crown not colonial relations, 258— | Lewis’s (Sir G. C.) researches on Jonge- 
importance of the Union, 259—Eng- vity, 179—on the ill-effects of want 
lish connexion to. be defended by of endowment upon a clergyman, 
retaining on our side the Protestant 568. 


population, 264—the political separa- | Leyden’s reputation in India, 21. 

tion of Ireland a dismemberment | Littleton’s (Adam, author of the ‘ Latin 
of the empire, ib,—the complaints , Dictionary’) expulsion from Oxford 
put forth relate to land, emigra- | _ for Royalist opinions, 359. 

tion, and the Church, 271 —two | Lohlein, Prince Albert's valet, 73. 
kinds of land tenure regulated, one | Longevity estimated from the analogy 
by law, the other by secret societies, | of brute life, 181— centenarianism 
ib.—tenant right of Ulster, ib.— considered by Buffon as the ordinary 
ownership of the laud the real object limit of human life, 182—the old 
of Irish land agitation, 272—tendency . Countess of Desmond, 183—Jenkins 
of compensation for improvements, and Old Parr, 184—greater longevity 
274—evils and advantages of emi- | of women than men, 186—epitaph 
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on Dolly Pentreath, 188 — cente- 
narians in humble life, 189—celerical 
centenarians, 189—long-lived legal 
luminaries, 190— Rogers the poet, <b. 
—Fontenelle lived to be a hundred, 


ib.—effects of irritability, envy, and | 
disappointment, 191—Watt, Brunel, | 


and Telford, ib. — Sir Christopher 
Wren and Macklin the representative 
centenarian actor, i).— military nona- 
genarians, 191 — post- octogenarian 
statesmen, ib.—extreme old age rare 
among kings and queens, 192—rules 
of Cornaro the famous centenarian, 
ib.—intemperate centenarians, 193— 
probability 4 to 1 in favour of 
sobriety, i).—secret of wearing our 
years lightly, 195—adepts, nostrum- 
mongers, and life-elixirs, 197—draw- 
backs to enjoying longevity, 198. 

Lorimer on Scotch Universities, 418. 

Louis Philippe’s experiments in minis- 
tries, 121—causes of his overthrow, 
142, 


Lowe's (Mr.) statement on the amonnt | 


of Irish Church property refuted, 
159. 


M. 


Macaulay’s (Lord) works, 287 — im- | 
patience of uncertainty, 2883—mere- | 
tricious style, 289—amplification of | 
commonplaces, ib.— examples, with | 
an imitation, 290—his grandfathers | 
a Highland minister and a Bristol | 


Quaker, 292—Highlanders and Qua- 
kers favourite objects of his satire 
and ridicule, 7b.—description of the 
Highlands in 1692, 294—his par- 
tiality for William IIJ., 299 — his 
ase of the words robbery and robbers 


when speaking of the clans, 300— | 


charge against William Penn ex- 
amined, 311 — confounding him with 
George Penne, 312—love of dramatic 
effect, 314—disproof of his splendide 
mendax biography of Johnson, 316 
—his letter to Mr. Murray on the 
authorship of Junius, 325. 

Macguire’s (J. F., M.P.) Irish in Ame- 
rica, 266. 

Marlborough, Lord Macaulay's charge 
against him of the failure at Brest, 
306—all his hundred villanies accord- 

ing to the same euthor, ib.—Marl- 

borough’s excessive love of money, 
308—making money of his beauty, 
ib.— Marlboroughand the Duchess of 

Cleveland paralleled with Tom Jones 

and Lady Bellaston, ib. 


| Mathematics as an education of the 
mind, poverty of, 403. 

Mice (field), mode of checking their in- 
| crease in Dean Forest and the New 
| Forest, 453. 

Mill’s (J. S.) ‘England and Ireland,’ 
477—his agrarianisin, 483—the teach- 
ing of his pamphlet on Ireland would 
be rejected by brigands, 489—dis- 
cordance of his precept and example, 
490—opinions on democracy in his 
* Representative Government,’ 492. 

Mole (the), feeds on the pests of the 
farm, 449. 

Montfaucon, rats of, 341. 

Moriarty’s (Right Rev. D.) ‘ Letter ou 
the Disendowment of the Established 
Church,’ 549—advice to the Roman 
Catholics against establishing in the 
ease of the Protestant Church pre- 
cedents which may be used against 
themselves, ib.—on the ee of 
an alliance with infidels by one deno- 

| aiination of Christians to overthrow 
another, 7b. 
Murray’s (the Jate Mr.) honourable 

conduct towards Sir W. Scott, 43. 


N. 
| Naphtha, camphine, and paraffin, 345. 


0. 

Odyssey, voyages of Odysseus, 207— 
curious change of dietary as he 
changes his peographical sphere, 211 
—the inner and outer world of the 
Odyssey, 212. 

, Ossory’s (Bishop of) ‘Case of the Esta- 

| blished Church in Ireland,’ 537. 

| Owen (Professor) ‘on the extent and 

| aims ofa National Museum of Natural 

| — History,’ 175. 

| Owl's facility for taking its prey, 458. 

Oxford and Cambridge contrasted with 
the German universities, 386—fun- 
damental ideas of the two systems, 
289—self{-government the leading idea 
of the English universities, éb.— 
Church connexion a fundamental 
idea, 390—the tutorial element more 
developed than the professorial, 7b.— 
mental and moral training under a 
fixed but elastic system, ib. — the 
English system formation of the mind 
rather than special preparation for 
after life, 39!—medieval impress of 
Oxford and Cambridge, 392 — the 
Christian system opposed to the Greek 

type, #93—the nation averse to ex- 

changirg its English type for the 
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German, 298 — defective points in 
the university system, 399 — the 
honour course over-stimulated, the 
pass course unsatisfactory, ib.— the 
remedy, 400 — survey of Oxford 
studies, 404—philosophy, 405—law 
and medicine, 406— question of a 
school of law with or without one of 
history, 407—the theological faculty, 
408—abolition of tests, 411—re- 
ligions or secular education? 412— 
impulse given to the creation of 
professorships, 413—Fellows resident 
and non-resident, 414 — suggested 
division of the fellowships into two 
species, 415—university extension, 
417—dangers of establ shing a body 
of university students independent of 
the colleges, ib.— necessity of pre- 
serving the Christian character of 
university education, 420, 


3: 
Paget’s (J.) ‘ New Examen, an Inquiry 
into passages of Lord Macaulay’s 
history,’ 287—its rare sagacity aud 
research, 291, 
Palestra, modern worship of the, 419. 
Panizzi (Mr.), eulogium on, 179. 
Paper from straw and esparto, 355— 
from stipa tenacissima, 356. 
Pattison’s (Rector of Lincoln College) 
suggestions on academical organisa- 
tion, 394—proposed alterations in the 
theological department, 396 — his 
Laputa formed on a German model, 
397—a clever but revolutionary book, 
398. 
Penn (William), Lord Macaulay’s 
charges against him refuted, 311. 
Petrie (Capt.) on Irish Church pro- 
perty, 559. 
Pheasants worthy of the protection of 
the game laws on account of the 
food which they consume, 43. 
Pheenicia and Greece, a key to their 
earliest relations found in the word 
Poseidon, 199—Pheenicianism of that 
word, 201—deities connected with 
Pheuicia, 203—inquiry whether the 
Pheacians were Phauicians, 205— 
Pheeuician origin and hue inthe com- 
plexion of the ‘ Odyssey,’ 210—Phe- 
nician character of Poseidon, 211— 
what is to be understond by Pheni- 
cians, 212—two questions respecting 
the connexion of Phenicia with 
Greece, 215—a trustworthy link 
between Greece and Pheenicia, 219 — 
point of contact between the Semitic 
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Phenicians and the Aryan Greeks, 
220, 

Photographic materials, great amount 
of refuse gold and silver from, 355. 

Pitt’s (Mr.) intention to endow the 
Roman Catholic Church acquiesced 
in by its bishops, 282. 

Plantagenets, shopkeepers in East Lon- 
don descendants of the, 2. 

Play fair (Dr. Lyon) on chemical princi- 
ples involved in manufactures, 334 
Poseidon, importance of the word, 199 

distingujshed from Nereus, 20!|—the 
god of the. Phenicians, 208 —relation 
between the horse and, 222. 
Purchase in the Army, tests of qualifi- 
cations required alike from the pur- 
chaser and non-purchaser, 526—the 
idea that abolishing purchase would 
make the army a rising profession 
for the middle classes, visionary, 527 
—proof from existing non-purchase 
corps, 7.—question whether the army 
would be benefited if officered from 
the middle class, 529— Wellington's 
preference of the high-born officer 
for services requiring special dash, 
530—Captain McPherson's evidence, 
532—successive Royal Commissions 
in favour of purchase, ¢),—enormous 
expense of abolishing purchase, 
534 — promotion stagnant without 
purchase, ib,—the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s opinion that promotion by 
selection would be impossible, 535— 
effects of promotion by seviority, ib. 
—sale of Adjutancies of Volunteers 
in defiance of prohibition, 535—secret 
purchase by bonuses on retirement, 536 
—purchase cannot be really abolished, 
ib. 

















































































































Q. 


‘Quarterly Review,’ letter from Sir W. 
Scott respecting its establishment, 32. 
Queen’s (the) Book, ‘ Leaves from the 
Journal of Our Life in the High- 
lands, from 1848 to 1861,’ 55—acecount 
of Royal progresses, i).—- progress of 
Henry VII., 56 —style and composi- 
tion of the book, 60—descriptive 
extracts, 61—of the Coast of Jersey, 
62—of Irish women, manners, and 
scenery, 64—first impressions of 
Balmoral, 67—relations between the 
Queen and Prince Consort and their 
Highland attendants, 7!—visits to 
cottages, 75—the Prince of Prussia’s 



















proposal to the Princess Royal, ib.— 
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journeys under strict incognito, 76— | 


distant sounds of the great world, ‘79 
—the Queen receives the news of 


Wellington'sdeath, 80—HerMajesty's | 


eulogium on him, #.— concluding 


record of the death of the Prince 


Consort, 83. 


R. 


Rabbits, example of their multiplica- 
tion in Melbourne, 455. 

Radical speeches, impression produced 
on the poorer population by, 501. 

Ritualism a distinct anti-Reformation 
movement, 115. { 

Romilly’s (Lord) services to historical 


literature, 445. 


Rooks, sagacity of, 460—food in their | 


crops at different seasons, 461. 


Rosse (Earl of ) on the relation of Land- 


lord and Tenant, 255. 
tussell (Earl) on the State of Ireland, 


537. 
Rynges (halowing of) against epilepsy | 


by Henry VIL, 56. 


8. 


Sanskrit grammar, nature of, 523. 

Scotland’s management of her own 
affairs, 262. 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) works neglected by 
the rising generation, 1; pedigree, 
2; studied ballads, romances, and 
legends from childhood, 4; large and 


discursive readiug, ib.—close observa- | 


tion of men and things, 5—enters the 
Civil-law class, 10—joins the Lite- 
rary Society, 11—the Club and the 
Speculative Society, 12—his version 
of Biirger’s ‘ Leonore,’ 13—travelling 
observations in Scotland, 15—a re- 
jected suitor, 16—translates the ‘Wild 
Huntsman,’ 17 — marries Miss Car- 
penter, 18—contributes to Lewis’s 
* Tales of Wonder,’ 19—Sheriff-depnte 
of Selkirkshire, 20‘ Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,’ 23—contributions to 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ ib. — pur- 


chases a partnership with the Bal- | 
lantynes, 25— secrecy of the con- | 
nexion, 24—his literary habits, 27— | 


punctuality in answering letters, 28 
—love of dogs, horses and field sports, 
ib.—employment of Sunday, 29— 
generosity to less fortunate authors, 


ib.—assists in founding the ‘Qaarterly | 


Review,’ 30- literary schemes, 31— 


purchases Abbotsford, 33—unprece- | 
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dented popularity of the Waverley 
Novels, ib.—income, ib.—created a 
baronet, ib.—his diet, 34—shoals of 
letters addressed to him, 35—* Vision 
of Don Roderick,’ ‘Rokeby,’ and the 
‘Bridal of Triermain,’ 36—disguise of 
the authorship of ‘Waverley,’ ib.— 
the financial crash of 1825 fatal to 
Scott, 37—tour through Ireland, 38— 
the debts of Baflantyne and Co. even- 
tually paid im full from his works, 
39—‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 40—avowal 
of the authorship of ‘ Waverlcy,’ 
42—'Tales of a Grandfather,’ and 
‘History of Scotland, 43—his labo- 
rious life strains the machine as if 
it were labour-proof, 44 — ‘ Letters 
on weeny 2 ib.—‘ Count Robert’ 
and ‘ Castle Dangerous,’ 46—attacks 
of paralysis, ib.—a frigate placed at 
his disposal for a voyage to Italy, 47— 
yearning to return to Abbotsford, 50 
—his return home, 51 —and death, 
52 — noble character and qualities, ib, 
—anecdotes of his popularity, 53— 
personal appearance and absence of 
literary jealousy, 54. 


Sewage (London) valued at two millions, 


341—its utilisation exemplified by 
the Craigetitinny Meadows, 342— 
experiments at Rugby and Croydon, 
ib,—Report of the Committee on the 
Sewage of Towns, 343. 

Shere Thursday, 56. 

Sherlock, Dean of St. Paul’s under 
William and Mary, 375—his vindi- 
cation of the doctriue of the Trinity, 
376. 

Shipley’s (Rev. Orby) ‘ Tracts for the 
Day,’ by various authors, 84, 

Shoiddy, the great latter-day staple of 
Eugland, 338. 

Shrew (the), a friend to the farm, 450. 

Sixtus V. extirpating a gang of ruffians 
by poisoned food and wine, 303. 

Slug-pest, 466. 

Smith's (Goldwin) arguments tend to 
repeal of the union, 261—reorganiza- 
tion of the University of Oxford, 
422—dark hints of a national council, 
483—less a philosopher than a 
scourge, 494—-unfriendly to the mo- 
narchy, the peerage, and the Church, 
496. 

—— (Sydney) description of a curate, 
232— career compared with Bishop 
Blomfield’s, ib.— argument against 
equalising the incomes of the clergy, 
23:3—on the Repeal of the Union, 261. 

Sobieski.(elected King of Poland) de- 
scribed, 368. 
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Soda-waste from alkali works, produc- 
tion of silver from, 353. 

South (Robert, D.D.), life of, 358— 
elected from Westminster Schvol 
to Christ Church, 360—records of 
his life at Oxford, 361—invectives 
against quacks in divinity, 363— 
description of the method of the 
Puritans in composing their ser- 
mons, 364—sarcasms on unqualified 
persous who rushed into the ministry 
before the Restoration, 365—pane- 
gyric orations, as public orator, 366— 
defects of his Latin style, 367—pro- 
mised a bishopric by Charles II, 
369—his description of swashbuck- 
lers and rufflers, 371—sermons, 372— 
opposition to the comprehension and 
toleration proposed under Willinm 
and Mary, 374—great controversy 
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Todd’s (Dr.) original Irish text and 
translation of the ‘ War of the Gaed- 
hil with the Gaill,’ 423—his exertions 
to promote Irish archeology, 424— 
his solid learning, 439, 

Trade’s unionism, tyranny of, 498— 
fitness of the labouring classes for 
governing examined, ib, 

Trevelyan’s (Lady) ‘ Works of Lord 
Macaulay,’ 287. 

— (Sir C. E.) ‘On the Parchase 
System in the Army,’ 526. 


| Trinity, tritheistic view of the, 376. 


with Sherlock, Deau of St. Paul's, | 
_ 375—character of his writings, 579 | 
—characteristics of the seventeenth | 


century theology, 380—his style, | 
383—compared with Bossuet, 485. 

Southern States of America, projected 
establishment of a university for the | 
Churchmen of eight States, 420. 

Spanish marriages: examination of the | 
pretensions of the candidates, 131— | 
insuperable objection to the son of | 
Dou Carlos, 132. 

State, paralysis of the power of the, 
257. 

Storms, theory of, anticipated by | 
Homer, 210. 

Suint, or potash collected from wool, 
344. 


T. 

Taylor's ‘ Junius Identified,’ 324. 

Terre filius, the chartered libertine of | 

the ‘ Public Act,’ at Oxford, 361. 

Thrale’s (Mrs.) marriage with Piozzi, | 
Johnson’s opposition to, 319. 


END OF THE HUNDRED AND 


Triqueti’s (M.) ‘ Les Trois Musées de 
Londres,’ 177. 


U. 


Ultramarine, its artificial production 
the first triumph of synthetical 
chemistry, 351. 

Union with Ireland, 261—the establish- 
ment of a Parliament in College 
Green would be the signal for civil 
war, 262. 


V. 
Vere (Aubrey de) on the dangers to 
the Roman Catholics of the sveular- 
ization of Church property, 549. 


Ww. 
Welliugton’s character drawn by the 
Queen, 80. 
Westminster School, eminent scholars 
of Dr. Busby at, 359. 


| William III.’s part in the massacre of 


Glencoe, 299. 


Zz. 
Zeus-Poseidon, 210. 
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